THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

For variety's sake, the jester, one Bonnell Thornton, an
Oxford man, attacked the author's style. Nothing has ever
more shocked the formal stylist than the employment of
personal pronouns of the third person, such as he, his, and
him, to designate in the same sentence two or more persons.
The practice does, indeed, cause confusion in the "hands of
unskilled writers. But the strenuous attempt of gramma-
rians to avoid it at all costs leads to the awkward and
almost unreadable English of legal documents. It is better
by far to accept the English language as it is. Fielding so
accepted it and acquired a happy use of its pronouns.
Writing naturally, just as people talk, he did not stop to
consider whether two or three he's in a sentence of some
complexity referred to the same individual. No reader of
common sense, however, could possibly misapply them.
Nevertheless, his sentences abounding in pronouns were
torn from their context and the reader was asked what he
could make out of them. Furthermore, the format of his
volumes was sometimes ridiculed. Throughout the novel
the paragraphs were short and liberally spaced. The critic,
observing this, asked why such a style had been followed;
and answered his question by remarking that otherwise
there would not have been matter enough to fill four small
volumes. After this manner no conceivable point of attack
escaped the wits. Nothing was to be left of the novel when
they completed their work of destruction.

Fielding delivered one counter stroke and then turned
away in silence. For the entertainment of his readers, he
set up in "The Cofent-Garden Journal," a "Court of Cen-
sorial Enquiry," much like the "Court of Criticism" which
had been a feature of "The Jacobite's Journal." Before
this court were summoned books and authors to make
answer in legal fashion to charges brought against them.
Amelia's turn came on January 25, but as the examination
was very long, it had to be continued through the next
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